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especially by the religious development of the Semites, and also that it follows 
historical laws in its further advance, the firm position on the other hand is taken, 
that its origin and development are by no means to be explained as barely pro- 
ceeding from historical relations, but from revelation in the special historical 
sense of the word. Still it must be confessed that Schultz's idea of revelation is 
burdened by an unbiblical restriction (cf. I 6, note 2). 

II. Ewald, in his comprehensive work, The Doctrine of the Bible concerning God, 
or Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 4 vols., Leipsic, 1871-76, believing with 
the Christian Church in all ages, " that the books of the two Testaments as Holy 
Scripture constitute an inseparable unity in respect to their contents and aim," 
but keeping in view also the difference both between the two Testaments and the 
individual books, exhibits the unity of doctrine in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. He regards revelation, on which all religion, and especially the religion 
of the Bible rests, as the illumination of the human spirit, in its search after God, 
with new religious thoughts and intuitions. On this view revelation is rather an 
achievement of the human mind than a thing received. It looks more like a psy- 
chological phenomenon than as an act of God. F. Hitzig, in his posthumous Lec- 
tures on Biblical Theology and Messianic Prophecy in the Old Testament, Karlsruhe, 
1880, holds, in distinction from this, that there is no need of a special revelation. 
He conceives the God of Israel to be the product of human reflection resting upon 
the basis of a religion held by Arab nomads, and the religion of Israel as the crea- 
tion of the Hebrew mind, " constituted from the beginning for the true religion." 

What is usually styled the Graf hypothesis, according to which the priestly 
legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch is a post-exilic production, be- 
longing to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah, would, if it were proved to be correct, 
be followed by sweeping results, because it would entirely revolutionize the 
received view of the historical progress of the religion of Israel. This hypothesis, 
advanced or suggested by Vatke and Eeuss, was further elaborated by Graf in his 
work, The Historical Books of the Old Testament, Leipsic, 1866 ; and more recently 
J. Wellhausen's History of Israel, vol. I., Berlin, 1878, has won many adherents to 
the view that " the Mosaic law is not the point of departure for the history of an- 
cient Israel, but for the history of Judaism— that is, of the sect which survived 
the people annihilated by the Assyrians and Chaldeans." The latest work in 
■which the attempt is made to carry out this view is the History of the Sacred Writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, by E. Eeuss, Brunswick, 1881-82. In adopting this 
hypothesis, Bernhard Duhm, in his Theology of the Prophets as the Foundation for 
the Internal History of tlie Development of tlie Israelitish Religion, Bonn, 1875, un- 
dertook by an investigation of the contents of the prophetical books, to get a 
view of the origin of prophecy without the basis of the priestly legislation of the 
Pentateuch. The important contributions recently made to the history of 
religion, especially by Egyptology and Assyriology, promise to become fruitful for 
the understanding of the Old Testament. The Studies for the Histwy of Semitic 
Religions, by W. W. Grafen Baudissen (vols. I. and II., Leipsic, 1876-78), come in 
this connection into consideration. — From Oehler's Old Testament Theology. 



The Ancient Scripture. — No current questions have, in late years, more com- 
manded attention than those which concern the literature and the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. The interest of these questions has almost pushed the 
physical scientists from their stools. Instead of Tyndall, and Darwin, and Hux- 
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ley, and Haeckel, and Virchow, we have now Eobertson Smith, Delitzseh, Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. The date of an Old Testament book is now a more absorbing 
issue than that of the origin of species, while keener optics than those which 
lately were scrutinizing flint hatchets and old bones, are now searching the Messi- 
anic Psalms and the statutes of Leviticus. Naturally, one is led to ask what may 
be the significance of all this, and how it shall be interpreted. 

In part, it must be said, the interest in Old Testament study now so manifest, 
is simply critical and archaeological. We ought not to be surprised that there 
should be scholars who study our ancient Scripture not as theologians, but only as 
scholars. Their customary work has been largely in the line of other archaeolog- 
ical literature. They have studied, with the zeal of explorers, both Egyptology 
and Assyriology. That old buried world which now after so many centuries is 
having a resurrection, absorbs them in the revelations made of the life, and 
thought, and worship of what are in a somewhat strict sense pre-historic times. 
During the ages in which that old world was the living world our ancient Scrip- 
ture was written. Of this fact these explorers and scholars are constantly remind- 
ed. They turn from the tablet and the papyrus to the familiar pages of the 
printed Bible. As they read this page they are still archaeologists and critics. 
They have not the doctrinal interest there which some of the rest of us have. 
That their conclusions on many points should be different from ours, is not sur- 
prising. Of two things we need to be aware, as we take note of the claimed results 
of their investigations: (1) that critics are apt to be over-critical; (2) that the 
studies in which these scholars habitually engage are such in their nature and the 
discipline they afford, as to justify the expectation that there must be value, of 
some kind, in the results. 

Naturally, this form of the prevailing interest in Old Testament study prepares 
the way for another. Those who have been accustomed to regard the date and 
order of the books in our ancient Scripture as settled beyond all possibility of 
question, also the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the integrity of Isaiah's 
prophecy and the Messianic character of certain psalms, are surprised to find all 
these points treated as still open to dispute, while the confident tone of conclus- 
ions announced regarding them excites uneasiness. What does it mean ? Are 
these conclusions sound ? If so, what does it all import ? Is faith in the Old 
Testament about to part from its moorings, and are we soon to be all afloat ? 
Must even the inspiration of these ancient books be virtually given up ? When 
such issues as these are present to the mind, whether really involved in the 
questions under debate or not, one feels that he must look into the matter. And 
doubtless he should ; remembering, meanwhile, that the critics are. apt to be over- 
critical, and that zeal for discovery often makes one on the outlook' imagine that 
he sees land, while what he does see is a cloud in the horizon, or a fog-bank far 
away under the blue. 

Once more, it would seem that very many of us are coming to be conscious that 
there is an interest and value in our ancient Scripture of which we had grown in 
a measure inappreciative. It is not very long ago that many, believing the Old 
Testament to belong to a dispensation wholly past, had almost come to regard it 
as no longer of interest for a Christian. Some, even, doubted if it were well for 
ministers to take texts from it for their sermons. The Christianity of the Puritans 
had a strong Old Testament cast ; that of their children seemed in danger of 
reaching an opposite extreme even more mistaken. We find, now, that its rela- 
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tion to the New Testament, in its exhibition of a most interesting and momentous 
stage in the steady growth of Divine revelation and the kingdom of God on earth, 
as an ancient literature, some of it perhaps the oldest in the world, as running 
parallel with those other ancient literatures now coming to light, and yet in most 
wonderful contrast with them, as a repertory of primitive thought and faith, pre- 
served by special Divine interposition from the corruption and darkness into which 
all in the world beside was plunged, as a memorial of ancient genius, plumed for 
fight by Divine inspiration and guided on its way by attending Divine ministries 
— we are now awakening to the fact that, as all this, our Old Testament is a most 
wonderful book, or, rather library of books. The infidel has done his worst in 
assailing it. Possibly we had consented in some measure to his disparagement. 
We now see that what he found in it as peculiar, and therefore open to attack, is 
peculiar just because it is old ; and that what he did not find in it is a treasure of 
knowledge and faith worth more than all the wisdom of the world beside. — Dr. J. 
A. Smith in Chicago "Standard." 



The respective "ages" of the Semitic and Indo-Germanic families.— This most 
fittingly leads us to the question of the respective " ages " of those two prom- 
inent families of languages. Not that to the one or to the other is to 
be assigned a longer, more ancient term of existence — for this notion of 
the direct parentage is, as we said, confined to bygone unscientific centuries, 
and to the Delitzsch-Fuerst school : if there be one. But it may fairly be 
asked — and this is by no means a barren speculation — which may have re- 
tained its ancient stamp with greater fidelity, and which thus reflects best the 
shape of its original? And there can be but one answer. The more simple, 
child-like, primitive of the two is, without any doubt, the Semitic. Abstraction 
and metaphysics, philosophy and speculation, as we find them in the Aryan, are 
not easily expressed in an idiom bereft of all real syntactic structure ; bereft fur- 
ther of that infinite variety of little words, particles, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, 
etc., which, ready for any emergency, like so many small living links, impercept- 
ibly bind word to word, phrase to phrase, and period to period : which indeed are 
the very life and soul of what is called Construction. This want of exactness and 
precision, moreover, naturally inherent in idioms represented by words of dumb 
sounds, whose meaning must be determined according to circumstances by a cer- 
tain limited number of shifting vowels, whose conjugations, though varied and 
flexible to an extraordinary degree, yet lack a proper distinction between the past 
and the future (cf. the Hebrew "perfect" and " aorist," which lend themselves to 
almost any tense between the past and future). There certainly is — who can 
doubt it ? — notwithstanding all these shortcomings, a strength, a boldness, a pic- 
turesqueness, a delicacy of feeling and expression about those Semitic idioms 
which mark them, one and all, as the property of a poetically, not to say " proph- 
etically " inspired race. But compare with this the suppleness of Aryan languages 
and that boundless supply of aid that enable them to produce the most telling 
combinations at the spur of the moment ; their exquisitely consummate and refin- 
ed syntactical development, that can change, and shift, and alter the position of 
word, and phrase, and sentence, and period, to almost any place, so as to give 
force to any part of their speech. With all these, and a thousand other faculties 
and capabilities, they might certainly at first sight almost lead one to the belief 
that they must have grown upon another stock— the Semitic— and outgrown it. 



